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A ConvVIcTION For CRUELTY. 


We reprint from The Carlisle Journa/ a case of grave 
interest to veterinarians. One of the mot eminent 
practitioners in the district was convicted an fined for 
“causing” cruelty toa cow. As the case is still sub- 
judice—an appeal pending—we refrain from comment. 
Next week we hope to publish a report of the hearing 
before the magistrates in Quarter Sessions. 

An account of the proceedings at a special meeting 
of the Border Counties V.M.S. presents one side of the 
case ina different light to that afforded by the evidence 
for the defence at the trial. There are two questions 
raised—(a.) Was any cruelty committed? (b.) Did the 


_ defendant cause the cruelty? If the facts are fuily 


stated any veterinary surgeon ought to be able to 
answer the first question, and one might suppose that 
very little difference of opinion could exist. i e second 
question is one for the Bench and their decision would, 
of course, be dependent upon the veterinary answer tu 
the first question. This case is no exception to the rule 
that the statement of facts is not quite the same by the 
prosecution and the defence. When even the facts are 
disputed it cannot be wondered at that the evidence of 
experts thereon should not be unanimous. 


THE MutTuat DEFENCE Soctrety. 


_ The last paragraph of the report of the special meet- 
ing of the Border VMS. deserves attention. 

e defendant in the case under consideration was not a 
member of the Defence Society, and afforded a first rate 
object lesson to some of the members present. No less 
than eight of them sent in their nomination for member- 
ip, through Mr. Henry Thompson. Every practitioner 
8 liable to make a mistake, and all are powerless to 
prevent a dissatisfied client from setting in movement 

machinery of the law, with its attendant worries and 
pense. If this case induces other veterinary surgeons 
to follow the example of the Border men it will, at any 
rate, have done one good thing. 


REPEATED INJECTIONS OF TUBERCULIN. 


There js 
tabereuli a rumour that by repeated injections of 


which nitis possible to induce a state of the system in 
™ ho reaction follows even a large dose. We asked 
"ome definite information on this subject, but have 
ita fc obtain, any positive proof of its correctness. Is 
react lon ? or is it only true so far as the fact that the 
enn gradual] becomes less marked when injections 

ni at short intervals? We ought to possess 
terinst d nowledge on this matter so as to provide 
te eception, but perhaps it would not be good 
fraud make too public the facts, if any exist, by which 
Whether be perpetrated. We inc ined to doubt 
action anything but a very temporary immunity to 
Fetions can be produced, save by a long course of in- 


TUBERCULOSIS IN 


CATS. 


The attention attracted at the present moment to: 
the study of tuberculosis impels us to regard the 
disease in all its various aspects. 1 am under the 
impression that it is commonly believed that car- 
nivorous animals enjoy a high degree of immunity, 
or are little susceptible to the affection. The germi- 
cidal power of their gastric juice is sometimes stated 
as the factor which favours animals of this class, 
but feeding experiments do not seem to snpport such 
anidea. Yet we have often heard expressions of the 
view that spontaneous tuberculosis in dog and cat is 
comparatively rare, and as a consequence, in forming 
an opinion as to the sources of danger to the human 
subject, these animals, so often in intimate relation 
to man, are sometimes left out of consideration. 
From their close association with man these animals 
must necessarily be exposed to the risks of infection, 
while, if it be accepted that man becomes infected 
with meat and milk, the risk of taking tubercle 
bacilli into the system with food cannot be much 
less with the cat, which is usually reared on un- 
boiled milk and often fed throughout life on un- 
cooked food. It seems, therefore, important for use 
as far as possible, to bring forward all the evidence 
at our disposal to show whether these and other 
of our patients frequently or infrequently contract 
tuberculosis spontaneously. 

I am disposed to think it possible that, owing to 
the fact that cats, when ill, are usually allowed 
to pine away and die without any veterinary inter- 
vention, and their carcases disposed of without skilled 
post-mortem examination, we hear so little about 
tuberculosis in cats. In an ordinary experience of 
20 years I have not been called on to make post-mortem 
examination of a large number of cats, but during 
the past nine months, I have examined three subjects 
of the disease. Two I saw during life, and the general 
symptoms, I venture to state, are of a character, com- 
monly observed in sick animals of this:class. The 
more prominent features were emaciation, dullness, a 
disposition to lie listlessly in some quiet spot, capricious 
appetite, an irregular temperature varying from 108° 
to 105° F., loss of respiratory murmur, dullness on 
percussion of the thoracic walls, and respiratory dis- 
tress on being disturbed. One (No, 1) of these animals 
had a profuse discharge from the nostrils and occa- 
sional fits of sneezing. The other (No. 2) had 
diarrhoea, and enlargement in the abdomen, thought 
to be enlarged mesenteric glands. On post-mortem 
the lungs of both were found extensively consolidated, 
almost the whole of the pulmonary tissue being 


affected and lighter in colour. The bronchial glands. 
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were enlarged, and there was some thickening of the 
pleura over the diseased lungs# Of No. -2 the 
lungs were less extensively affected and the 
mesenteric glands larger than normal. Nodules 
existed on the abdominal viscera. Tubercle bacilli 
were present in the pulmonary lesions. The third 
animal was brought to my notice by a medical friend. 
It had a profuse nasal discharge, loss of sound over 
both lungs, was emaciated and dull. The discharge 
was found to contain tubercle bacilli. After some 
persuasion the lady owner consented to the animal’s 
destruction, but refused post mortem examination. 

There can be no doubt that the cat in whose 
nasal discharge tubercle bacilli were found was at the 
time a source of danger to animals susceptible to 
tuberculosis, and though the discharge from No. 2 
was not examined there is reason for supposing that 
this animal must be placed in the same category. 

My recent experience may possibly not fairly re- 
present a common state of affairs, butgio me it 
stamps the cat as a possible source of danger to man. 
As stated before, the young cat appears to be 
equally, or under certain conditions, as when living 
with a phthisical person, more exposed to the risk of 
infection than the human infant, and if the cat does 
not enjoy some natural insusceptibility not possessed 
by the infant, feline tuberculosis may be more com- 
mon than is usually suspected. It seems incumbent 
on us to seize every opportunity of ascertaining the 
truth on this matter by clinical and post-mortem 
exaivination. 

Joun Pensertuy, F.R.C.V S. 


MILK THE VEHICLE OF CONTAGION IN AN 
OUTBREAK OF DIPHTHERIA. 


Several epidemics of diphtheria have of late years 
been recorded where it was shown that although 
fouling with human diphtheritic material could not 
be demonstrated, on the other hand it could not be 
excluded (Power, Mason and Philpott.) 

In view of these facts the following results ob- 
tained in the examination of some suspected milk 
sent to the Glamorgan County Laboratory during 
the recent outbreak of diphtheria at Senghenydd, 
prove that milk does act as a vehicle of contagion. A 
report of this outbreak by the District Medical 
Officer, Dr. Thomas, of Caerphilly, as well as the 
inoculation experiment and post-mortem examination 
conducted by Dr. George H. F. Nuttall, assistant in 
the Hygienic Institute, Berlin, are included in ‘this 
article. 

Dr. THomas’s Report. 


The first cases of diphtheria at Senghenydd were 
notified to me on the 11th December, 1898, and on 
enquiry on the 14th I found that four out of séven 
cases had their milk from the same supply. Coupled 
with this fact there was only history of contagion in 
one instance, and the cases were not near each other. 
The theory that milk may have had something to do 
with the outbreak induced me there and then to ob- 
tain a supply, and for this purpose I had the milk- 
men to milk from the cows into a glass-stoppered 


bottle which I previously had taken the precaution to 
thoroughly cleanse by means of sulphuric acid and 
water. I may state also that there was nothing the 
matter with the milkman in the way of sore throat, 
etc., and apparently nothing with the cows, for they 
appeared perfectly healthy from what one could glean 
by night by means of a light obtained from a safety 
lamp. The bottle was sealed in the presence of the 
milkman, and dispatched that very night to the 
Clinical Research Association, London, who in their 
laboratory report dated the 19th of December, stated 
‘* We have found organisms which morphologically 
are indistinguishable from Klebs Léffler bacilli.” 

Subsequently other samples (2) were taken by our 
Inspector from the tins as the milkman was going 
his rounds. These were received at the laboratory 
of the Clinical Research Association on the 3lst 
December, and the report stated that ‘‘ this milk No.1 
contained a fairly large number of organisms, among 
which were streptococci, staphylococci aurei, and 
albi, a variety of bacilli, but no Klebs Léftler bacilli 
or any organism resembling them could be found. 
We are not satisfied that the milk is above sus- 
picion.” 

Sample No. 2: ‘* This milk does not contain many 
organisms. The majority of those present were 
staphylococci and bacilli resembling the mesentericus 
vulgatus. Neither Klebs Léffler bacilli nor strepto- 
cocci could be found. We should think this is a fair 
sample of milk.” 

The milkman, in spite of warnings not to sell the 
milk, still persisted in doing so, and casually he 
stated to me “ that it was very little of their own milk 
that they sold.” 

The total number of cases occurring amongst the 
customers was 31 out of 39 cases notified, and of 
these five terminated fatally. > 

The cowsheds are situated on the mountain side, 
and would not conform with the regulations of the 
L.G.B. either as to cubic space, height, or ventilation. 
The water is obtained from a stream that springs Up 
on the land. Some two years or so ago the farmer 
had the public scavenging to do, and deposited the 
refuse on the land, and whether this may have h 
something to do with this outbreak is a moot point. 

(Signed) T. W. Tomas. 


On the 9th of February, 1899, two samples G 
milk were taken by the inspector from the cows 0 
the above mentioned milkman early in the nage 
as he was going his rounds. Sample 1. was taken 
from milk which the Inspector suspected was a 
the milkman’s own supply, and which he — 
bidden to sell. The milk in sample 2 being obtain 
from another source. : No 

The above mentioned samples of milk marked } 
1 and O were delivered for examination at - 
morgan County Laboratory on the 9th of February; 
1899. 

Meruop or ExaminaTION. 


The two bottles containing the milk were ye 
shaken before being opened, in order saat | 
pended organisms might be uniformly distribu cs 

Five sterilised tubes of Léffler’s serum por . 
were utilised for each sample and a series of cu 
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loop, previously heated in the bunsen flame, was 
dipped into the centre of the milk in sample 1, and 
three parallel streaks made on the oblique surface of 
the medium in one tube, and without dipping the 
loop again in the milk a similar number of streaks 
were made consecutively on the oblique surface of 
the media in the other four tubes. The same method 
was adopted with sample 0. The inoculated tubes 
were placed in the incubator at 37°C. 

Portions of both samples were also centrifugalised 
and cultures instituted from the separated sediment. 
The following day when the serum cultures were 
examined a growth was observed in tube 2, sample |, 
resembling a typical diphtheria colony, it was of a 
greyish-white creamy colour, with a moist surface 
and a somewhat irregular periphery. No colonies of 
asimilar appearance were observed in any of the 
other cultures, but many colonies of cocci, and 
yellow colonies of a bacillus, to be referred to later on, 
developed after longer incubation. 

A sub-culture was prepared on Léoffler’s serum 
mixture from the above mentioned diphtheria-like 
colony in tube 2, sample 1, and from this sub-culture 
cover glass specimens were prepared. 


MicroscopicaAL APPEARANCES. 


On examination of the stained cover-glass speci- 
mens, long, irregular outlined bacilli were observed, 
marked by areas that stained more intensely than 
the rest of the rod—some of the rods were swollen 
at both ends, while others appeared thicker in the 
middle than at the extremities, and some were 
arranged in clusters alongside of each other like 
bundles of faggots. 


STAINING REACTIONS. 


Positive results were obtained with the Gram 
and Cladiu’s methods. With Roux’s double stain 
the coloration was very intense. Cover-glass specimens 
prepared from a culture on Léffler’s serum mixture 
that was incubated for 15 hours, between 34° and 
C—when stained with Neisser’s stains for the 
differential diagnosis of diphtheria bacilli yielded 
Positive results. 


BioLocicaL CHARACTERS.—SuB-CULTURES. 


On the oblique surface of 6 per cent. glycerine 
agar, at 37° C, small greyish-white shining colonies 
developed; examined under a low power they ap- 
Mared granular with irregular borders. 


Gelatine Media was not liquefied. 

In Bouillon fine clumps were formed and deposited 
at the bottom of the tube. 

Sut Glucose Bouillon acquired an acid re- 
_ On Potatoes rendered slightly alkaline, a delicately 
Invisible coating formed. 

ol ¢ bacillus in the previously mentioned yellow 
curs also stained by the Gram method, but al- 
re a the morphology of the rods was somewhat 
Me bein that of the above mentioned diphtheria- 
~ illus—they were shorter, the unstained spaces 
~ hot so distinct, and club-shaped rods were not 
humerous. This organism did not change the 
Dof alkaline glucose bouillon. It is probably 


identical with one described by Klein as being found 
in milk taken directly from the teats of a cow. (Klein,. 
Micro-organisms and Disease, 1896, page 323.) 

Further investigation of the above described diph- 
theria like bacillus found in Sample J., Tube LL.,. 
could not be accomplished without animal experi- 
mentation ; as I have no licence I prepared a fresh 
culture and sent it to Dr. George Nuttall, in Berlin, 
who kindly carried out the inoculation experiment 
necessary to prove the pathogenic nature of the 
organism. 


Dr. Report. 


On receipt of the cultures you sent me I took 

them to the laboratory, and inoculated a guinea- 
pig. 
Culture No. I. was scraped off, and a suspension 
thereof made in 1. c.c.m. of sterilised bouillon. The 
full amount of the bouillon was injected beneath 
the skin of a guinea pig (weight 563 grammes), at 
ll a.m., on March 15th. On the evening of the 
16th the animal looked ill, sitting in a corner of the 
cage, and refusing to feed, his fur looking ruffled. 
At 7.30 a.m., the 17th, the animal was found dead, 
the body being cold and riyor mortis present, the 
animal had consequently succumbed between the 
thirty-first and forty-first hour after inoculation. 
The appearances on section were as follows :— 


Post-MORTEM ON GUINEA-PiGc No. I. 


11 a.m., 17th March.—On cutting through the 
skin at the seat of the inoculation intense hyper- 
emia of the surrounding tissue was observed, to- 
gether with fibrino-purulent exudation, extending 
over an area about three inches long by two wide; 
on cutting away the skin small ecchymotic spots 
could be seen dotting the subcutanous tissue here 
and there. An cdematous condition of the subcu- 
taneous tissue and superficial muscles extended along 
the ventral surface from the base of the neck to the 
symphysis. 

The cedematous fluid and fibrinous exudation 
contained enormous numbers of bacilli, presenting 
the typical appearance and staining reactions of the 
bacillus diphtheria. The lymphatic glands of the 
axille were slightly swollen and intensely reddened, 
the other glands being less affected. The peritoneal 
surface presented a moist appearance, whilst both 
the pleural and pericardial cavities were filled by a 
large quantity of fluid, that contained in the peri- 
cardial sac being clear, that contained in the pleural 
cavity being slightly cloudy and gelatinous. The 
liver was somewhat congested, the kidneys and spleen 
showed no marked change. The supra-renal capsules. 
were much enlarged and hemorrhagic. 

Diphtheria bacilli could not be detected in the pleural 
nor in the pericardial exudate in cover-glass speci- 
mens. ‘They appeared to be confined to the vicinity 
of the point of inoculation. 

The pathological appearances here described are 
typical ones of experimental diphtheria in the guinea- 


pig. 
Signed, G. H. F. Nurratt. 
The above-mentioned morpho-biological characters 


of the bacillus found in the milk in Sample I.; the 
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positive inoculation experiment with a sub-culture, 
and especially the characteristic post-mortem lesions 
described by Dr. Nuttall, in his report, are sufficient 
evidence that the organism found in the above 
sample was a virulent Kleb’s Léffler bacillus, and 
that milk was the vehicle of contagion in this out- 
break of diphtheria. The identity of this organism 
and its pathogenic nature having been determined, 
the question arises by what. means was the milk 
supply originally infected ? 

I. Did it occur during the course of delivery from 
house to house, when the open cans may have been 
set on the door step, or within the entrance of in- 
fected premises ? 

II. Was the infection due to the water supply 
being contaminated at the milkman’s farm—where 
the public scavenger had deposited the refuse some 
two years or soago? According to Léffler infection 
by means of contaminated water is very possible, 
but at the same time it is stated that ix cultures 
instituted in non-sterlised water living diphtheria 
bacilli could not be isolated later than the twelfth 
day. 

III. Did the infection arise from the cows? In 
support of this theory we have Klein’s experiments 
in 1889, 1890 and 1891 on eight milch cows (Micro- 
organisms and Disease, 1896, page 317 to 321), but 
as Woodhead states ‘‘ although it can scarcely be 
maintained that Klein has proved his point he seems 
to have obtained strong evidence in support of his 
position.” (Bacteria and their Products, 1891). This 
‘so-called infection from cows teats was very lucidly 
described by Sidney Villar, F.R.C.V.S., iv his paper 
on Some of the Diseases of the Udder and Teats of Cows, 
at Leeds, in 1898, in which he stated that he in- 
spected some of the cows in the famous Hendon case, 
and he was then and is still of the same opinion 
that the milk gained its infective properties after it 
left the farm premises. At the same time he, how- 
ever, admits that within his knowledge, human sore 
throat is at times concomitant with, and apparently 
dependent upon the discharge from sores in the teats, 
which gets mixed with the milk in the process of 
milking. In both the samples of milk examined at 
the Glamorgan County Laboratory numerous colonies 
of pus cocci developed, and in the report of the ex- 
amination, conducted by the ‘‘ The Clinical Research 
Association,”’ quoted by Dr. Thomas, pus cocci were 
also found. 

The milkman having refused to stop selling the 
suspected milk, he was finally prosecuted and fined 
£2 and expenses. At the time of the trial Dr. 
Nuttall’s experiment was not yet instituted, conse- 
quently the writer could only testify to having found 
an organism in the milk, morphologically indistin- 
tinguishable from the Klebs Loffler bacillus. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my thanks to Dr. 
Thomas, Caerphilly, for the report of the outbreak 
he sent me, and to Dr. George H. F. Nuttall, Berlin, 
for kindly carrying out the experimental portion of 
this investigation. 

F.R.C.V.S. 
Glamorgan County Bacteriologist. 
Cardiff, 25th March, 1899. 


THE ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF SPAVIN. 
By M. Barrier, Alfort. 


Read before the Central Veterinary Medical Society of 
France, May 26th, 1898. 


(Abstract.) 
(Concluded from p. 576.) 
Sus-Acute Form. 


This class of spavin is at the commencement 
characterised by well marked ostitis and_periostitis, 
There is no tendency for the surfaces of the bones to 
become anchylosed, but osteoporosis supervenes, ex- 
tending through their whole thickness and invading 
all the small bones of the hock below the astragalus. 
This decreases their power of resistance to pressure, 
and may cause them to slightly deviate from their 
normal situation, which can be seen in Fig. 15. 

Sub-acute spavin is only seen in very young horses 
that are worked too soon, and must be looked upon 
as an indication of great irritation in the bones that 
are in the active process of growth. This explains 
why the consequences of a slowly formed spavin are 
less serious than if it develops quickly. 

Nature of arthritis present with spavin.—l am of 
opinion that this is analogous to dry or deformative 
arthritis in man. Schrader Jun., Gotti, Fréhner, and 
Eberlein deny this, considering that it commences in 
the cartilages and extends to the bone accompanied 
with proliferation of the cells of the synovial mem- 
brane, while spavin commences in ostitis, causing a8 
a secondary lesion chondritis, and never being accom- 
panied by cell proliferation of the synovial membrane. 
According to these authorities the inflammatory pro- 
cess is absolutely reversed in the two diseases. — 

Nothing is more contradictory than the opinion of 
pathologists on the point as to where deformative 
arthritis commences, on account of the difficulty 
there is in observing the disease from its initial stages 
in the human being, it being only seen in old subjects 
and being complicated with other chronic lesions 0 
the joints. I hope I have established that in the 
horse, ostitis is not the primary lesion of spavin, but 
that on the contrary it is a sequel to an injury to the 
soft tissues. ar 

Human pathologists are of one opinion, it 1s om 
in pointing out that there is no tendency to anciy: 
losis, but this is due to dry arthritis only attacking 


the large joints in the human subject, where there is § 


considerable movement, which is not the case W! 
the small bones of the hock. ig 
The tibio-astragalean joint for this reason wet 
anchylosed, neither are the other large joints ye 
body such as the coxo-femoral and 
which are all subject to arthritis, the same as yo 

matory arthritis in man, but which never 
anchylosed. 

Tn the smaller articulations in which 
little movement, such as the small bones of yon 
and knee, dry arthritis generally causes ancy 


: magi lesion but the type ° 
in fact it is not the type of the lest h motion iD it— 


joint--whether or not there is much mou 
that determines whether or not anchylosis 1s seen 
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To recapitulate, my views of spavin are—that 
eventually it consists of chronic dry arthritis with 
anchylosis, which commence at the lower and inner 
side of the hock, with a tendency to extend from 
below upwards, and from within outwards. 

Prognosis—The gravity of spavin is in ratio with 
the number and extent of articulations involved, 
and the degree in which the normal motion of the 

rt is interfered with, also with the intensity of the 
ostitis that may be present, and the rapidity with 
which anchylosis takes place. 

Etiology.— With the exception of injuries and 
certain inflammatory lesions in the neighbourhood 
of the part, I consider that there is only one primary 
cause of spavin, and that is over-extension of the 
ligaments due to excessive extension of the hock 
(“effort mécanique excessif du jarret’’). With 
Eberlein, and many others, I do not believe that 
spavin is hereditary, any more than sprains of tendons 
and muscles, or fracture are. The initial lesion of 
spavin is entirely due to mechanical causes acting 
on badly formed hocks. It is entirely an accident in 
locomotion which may or may not be seen in the 
progeny, and indeed is even frequent in those whose 
parents are entirely free. Badly formed and weak 
hocks are no doubt predisposing causes, but these 
aloneare transmitted from the sire or dam, and not 
the spavin itself. 

In selecting breeding animals I would rigorously 
reject all with badly-formed hocks, twisted limbs, 
or which did not move truly, whether they actually 
had spavin or no. Of course I would prefer an ab- 
solutely sound one, but in default of such, if the 
animal moved truly and was well formed, and in 
proportion, I would take him even if spavin were 
present. 


bag are indebted to Maj. J. A. Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., 
C.LE., D.S.O., A.V.D., for this translation. ] 


REGISTERED PRACTITIONERS AND 
THE R.C.V.S. 


Very few of our members know what a vast number 
of so-called offences the Registration Committee 
have to deal with. Offences created by Rule 113. 
Members of gocd standing, men of integrity, re- 
spected over wide districts, have been haled before 
the Committee on the strength of some old notice 
or circular unearthed by a sneaking rival. With new 

und zeal, it has been forgotten by some, that men who 
qualified ten, twenty, or more years ago, did so under 
conditions which permitted things now made illegal 
and disgraceful, by a new rule passed by new men. 

ach practitioner in the country, cut off by jealousy 
and suspicion from his fellows, keeps dark over his 
summons to the college, or allows it to be supposed 
at he has gone there only to decline the honour of 
€presidency for the coming year ; he is in igno- 
tance of the many complaints investigated by this 
regular and irresponsible court, which does not 
efine its laws but may, if it choose, relax them in 

‘our of friends, if incapable of the reverse pro- 

ng. We are told that it is no use to object to 


rules made by a council elected by the members, that: 


the system of representation and responsibility for 
enforcement and obedience to law is borrowed from 
an assembly at Westminster only second in impor- 


tance to our own, and which will presently more 


nearly approach cur council in dignity and influence, 
when an ambitious major has found a seat. Mem- 
bers have votes, but what of the Registered Practi- 
tioners ? 


Let us go back for a moment to the passing of the: 


Act. Then the unqualitied men were as two and 


half to one M.R.C.V.S., and Parliament forbad their: 
extinction by violence. It did not provide for them to: 


become Members, but put them a second Register, and 


beyond the privilege of contributing so substantial a. 
sum as £3 3s. of blood money, as the price of beina 
left unmolested, it did nothing for them. No vote, no: 
representation on the Council. They were, and are: 


still, treated with contumely and regarded as out- 
siders, but the R.C.V.S. through its Registration 


Committee, actually takes upon itself to enforce: 


Rule 113 upon men who had no voice inits making. 
Is this just? Is it consistent? 

Let me quote a case in point. A registered man,. 
much respected by those who knew him, but enjoy- 
ing too great a reputation for those who fail to get. 
up a practice in the same district, has been asked to. 
give an undertaking not to advertise, and a copy of 
an advertisement pointed out. This he declared he 
had never seen, and certainly not authorised, and 
believes to be the work of a rival. In reply to Mr.. 
Hill, he stated that he never had advertised in his 
life, and that it was unnecessary to give an under- 
taking not to do, or continue in what he never had 
done, and further that, as a registered practitioner 
he had not voted in the election of members of 
council who passed what laws they liked for them- 
selves, but as he was outside the advantages of the 
college, so he was beyond their jurisdiction. 


Here is a bit of bluff your readers are entitled to. 
see for themselves : 


R.C.V.S. R. Committee, —— 1899. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of the —ult. has been handed to me. 
I may say at once that your explanation with regard 
to the advertisement would probably have passed the 
Registration Committee without further comment, but. 
you have gone beyond that and have raised a serious 
issue, namely, whether or not you are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the R.C.V.S. 1 may inform you at 
once that such an assumption cannot for a moment. 
be allowed, and that unless it is withdrawn, the com- 
mittee must recommend the Council to act on the 
advertisement and let you prove that they have no 
jurisdiction. 

For your information I may inform you that more 
than one registered practitioner has been removed 
from the Register, and in your own interest I think 
you will be acting in a very foolish manner to place 
yourself in the same position. 

I do not know who your solicitor is, but I am cer- 
tainly quite prepared to fight the question with him 
if you are so foolish as to risk it. The Committee 


desire me to point out to you that there is no wish 
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on the part of the College to act in any way harshly, 
and that if you choose to send an apology within 
fourteen days they will recommend the Council to 
accept it, in default of your doing this | am instructed 
to invite you to appear before them at their next 
Registration Committee meeting which is to take 
place on ——, when you are entitled to be represented 
by counsel or solicitor should you desire. The charge 
against you is —— etc. 
(Signed) Gro. THatcuEr. 

Why this thusness? this desire to settle out of 
court, so to speak. What the offence? Is it a want 
of deference only to their Lordships who would 
have otherwise have passed over the advertising 
offence. If registered men are to be subject to laws 
made by the R.C.V.S. they should have a member— 
surely they are more in need of one than we are,of a 
Member of Parliament. In their case the want of 
representation comes straight home to their ‘‘ business 
and bosoms ”’ while our whole number at home and 
abroad do not amount to that of the voters ¢f a pocket 
borough. 

A VENERABLE Quack’s FRIEND. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
By G. A. Banna, F.R.C.V.S. 


A paper read before the Cambridgeshire Agricultural 
Society. 

Mr.Chairman and Gentlemen,—I introduce thissubject 
to the chamber for discussion with some diffidence, be- 
cause whatever is said stockowners are apt to think that 
everybody and everything is against them. When the 
veterinary profession suggested slaughtering their cattle 
in cattle plague it encountered great opposition, but to- 
day no one would dream of opposing the slaughter of an 
animal affected with cattle plague, and the same might 
be said with regard to “tng tage nea and foot-and- 
mouth disease ; rather than have these diseases spread 
unmolested from one herd to another as they used to do, 
anyone of you would willingly submit to having your 
cattle killed at once, even if no compensation were 
offered. Therefore, I anticipate some will disagree with 
what I have to bring before you. 

Tubercnlosis (or consumption as it is commonly 
termed) in the lower animals is a widespread and dan- 
gerous infective disease, affecting at various times nearly 
all parts of the animal’s body, by the formation in them 
of little lumps or nodules of a yellowish-white colour 
—“Tubercles.” They interfere with the nourishment of 
the part, and ultimately destroy it. Of all our farm 
animals cattle are most commonly affected, then pigs, 
horses may be attacked as well as dogs, cats, and even 
birds. Sheep and goats seem to be very rarely diseased, 
probably because they pass most of their life in the open 
air, for we find the disease is much more common in 
animals living in sheds and close places than in those 
living in the open fields. 

Tuberculosis is no new disease to us, for it has been 
known for generations, and we are told the flesh of 
tuberculous cattle was interdicted in Asia in the four- 
teenth century. We have, however, learned more about 
this malady during the last 35 years than was ever 
known before that period. 

In 1865 Villemin ro that human consumption 
could be transmitted to the lower animals, but for 
obvious reasons the opposite has not yet been experi- 
mentally proven, for it would be difficult to find anybody 
in this country who would care to submit himself to such 
a test, although the probability is that it is being un- 
consciously done every day, especially by those who 


advertise special milk for children, which means that 
such milk is obtained from one cow, and if this cow 
happens to give tuberculous milk the children would be 
receiving it in a very concentrated form. Therefore the 
mixed milk of the dairy would be far better for the 
children than the milk from a single tuberculous cov, 
Dr. Cheine, whilst addressing the Edinburgh veterinary 
students, said, “there were more deaths from tuberculo. 
sis than all other zymotic diseases put together,” and 
suggested that our children were mainly infected by 
tuberculous milk, and therefore we must find means to 
destroy the primary foci, viz., the tuberculous cow, for 
healthy children are the heart of our nation.” 

Dr. Coats also says “that half the persons dying under 
ten years of age succumb to tuberculosis, and that 45 
per cent. of the whole population 1s affected.” 

However, we are not here to consider the connection 
between tuberculosis of the higber and lower animals. 
The former I must leave to those who know more about 
that than [ do, viz., our medical brethren, but I under- 
stand in those places where there are no tuberculous 
cows there is no consumption of the bowels in the chil- 
dren. It is also said to unknown in mankind when 
the bovine family is conspicuous by its absence (Sikler). 
Moreover the Kirghis, who do not eat the flesh of the 
ox, do not suffer from consumption (Walley). The statis- 
tics which Sir Wm. Broadbent gave to us at the memorable 
meeting at Marlborough House shows that something 
ought to be done to try and reduce the loss of 70,000 
buman lives annually in this country from this disease, 
and I am sanguine enough to believe that the medical 
profession will be able to do it, with the assistance of the 
veterinary profession working in its own particular 
— if only the public will do their share in helping 
them. 

Harking back to the veterinary or lower animal side of 
the questior, I may say the late Professor Gerlach, of the 
Berlin Veterinary School, first taught us in 1866 that the 
flesh and milk of tuberculous cattle was deadly to ro- 
dents when they were fed or inoculated with it, and I 
personally had the privilege of seeing him repeat these 
experiments in 1878. Since that time several others, 
but notably Chauveau and Klebs, have over and over 
again proved that tuberculosis can be readily communica- 
ted from one animal to another, but it was left to Dr. 
Koch to find out why it was communicable, and he did 
so by discovering in 1882 the actual and only cause of the 
disease, viz., the tubercle bacillus, without which no 
tuberculosis or consumption is possible. This bacillus 
is a minute, rod-shaped, vegetable organism, that can 
only be identified with high magnifying powers, after 
colouring it with suitable staining agents. 

This bacillus was proved to be the cause of tubercu- 
losis by taking it from a diseased animal and grow1ng 4 
cultivating it outside the body in an artificial soil, an 
then introducing (or planting) this artificially cultiva e 
organism into another animal, a suitable. soil for “ 
growth, such as a rabbit, or better still a guinea Pilg, _ 
whose body it grows and pruduces a similar disease 
that from which it was originally taken. P 

Prof. M’Fadyean, Principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, who is no mean authority on the subject, say 
“This bacillus requires a temperature of about Se iy 
for its development, and it will not grow oF md w 
under 90°F.; therefore it cannot develop — . any 
body in this country. Neither will it exist for 

° he good effect 0 
length of time in sunlight, hence the g bes 
sunlight for purifying our cowsheds, but int ~ so 
we find little round bodies we may call seeds or = dl 
which are extremely tenacious of life, living 19 W ede 
120 days, but when thoroughly dried they may " 
a very long time, ready to burst into activity soil oF 
they fall on, or are introduced into, a suita®s. S 
body. To show the virulence of tubercle bacilli. th 
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that bacilli to 1 in 400,000 such a dilution produced tubercu- 
3 COW losis when it was introduced under the skin or into the 
ld be abdominal cavity of a susceptible animal.” The bacilli 
re the are, however, destroyed when heated to 203° F. (95°C.), 
r the hence boiling milk destroys the bacilli in it. They are 
| COW, also destroyed by cooling them to 17°6° F.(—8° C.) and by 
rinary subjecting them to the action of many chemical sub- 
reulo- stances (called antiseptics and disinfectants.) 
” and How do animals become infected ?—By the entrance 
od by into their bodies of the bacilli or germs, either by 
uns to inhaling them, or swallowing them, or by their passage 
W, for through the other natural openings of the body, such as 
the milk duct into the udder or the vulva into the womb. 
under Having gained an entrance they may act locally at the 
at 45 place of entrance, or in its vicinity, or they may be 
taken up and conveyed to distant parts and then begin 
ection to grow and multiply and form the characteristic nodules 
imals. or tubercles. 
about The more robust and healthier an animal is the less 
nder- likely is it to become affected, because its natural power 
sulous of resistance to the invasion of the bacilli is greater than 
- chil- itisina sickly weak animal. If there were not some 
when natural provision of this kind I am afraid tuberculosis 
ikler). would have secured even more victims than it has 
the already. 
statis- Cohabitation, especially in close dark and dirty sheds, 
orable asists the spread of the disease. Affected animals 
thing cough up the tubercular matter which falls on the stall, 
10,000 mangers and ground, &c., this dries and is carried 
sease, away as dust to be inhaled by other cattle, or they may 
edical take in the bacilli by licking each other, or with their 
of the food, particularly by the milk from diseased cows, espe- 
icular tially is this the case in. young calves where the whole 
elping diet is milk. At one time it was a common belief, and 
: isso still by a great many, that the disease is principally 
ide of conveyed from parent to offspring, but those best able to 
of the judge have proved this is not so, since few calves—not 
at the more than the one in 10,000—-are born tuberculous, and 
to r0- they will remain healthy providing no bacilli find access 
and I into their bodies. This teaches us that all calves—that 
these isthe rising generation of cow stock—should be placed 
thers, ona healthy milk diet as soon as they are burn, in order 
| over to prevent the tubercle plant getting into that soil from 
1nica- that source. 
10 Dr. That tuberculosis is common amongst our herds is not 
e did disputed by anybody who is competent to judge. It is 
of the se had exist to the extent of 30 per cent. of the 
h no whole of our cattle, and in some kinds of stock such as 
cillus ‘ows kept in badly ventilated, dark sheds with insuffi- 
os “lent air-space, the percentage rises to 30 per cent. and 
after lM some cases even to 90 per cent. of the occupants. 


Again, the prevalence of tuberculosis appears to pro- 
stessively increase with the age, showing that it is an 
acquired, rather than a congenital disease. 
tow can we recognise the disease in our animals 
agnosis). It is practically unrecognisable, even by 
the most observing persons, until the disease is some- 
what advanced, ¢.¢., in tha very last stages of consump- 
tion, and as the disease progresses very slowly an 
ected animal may live for years without showing 
‘ly apparent signs of ill-health. Then, again, it is quite 
Pasible to confound it with other diseases, because 
1s no one symptom present in tuberculosis which 
my not be seen in other maladies. However, after 
“s Koch discovered “'Tuberculin ” in 1890 (which is a 
hnufactured article from the pure cultivation of the 
tele bacilli), we had placed in our hands, a ready 
8 of recognising affected cattle, even in the initial 
tletable 2. the judicious use of this agent, we can with 
~ © certainty, say whether any animal is tuber- 
hee hd not. It does not, however, tell us to what 
“~ € animal is diseased, neither does it out 
the lesions are setuated, which part of the body 


to others, those that are discharging the 
acilli from their systems. 

The tuberculin test does not injure the animal in any 
way, for as a rule they do not even fall off their feed or 
milk, and in 24 hours the animalis as right as it was 
before the test was applied. On the contrary, the test 
appears to be beneficial to affected animals, because after 
they have been subjected to the test two or three times 
at short intervals they apparently become tolerant to 
the fluid, and no longer “ react” to the test, which some 
have attributed to a curative effect on the tubercle. Be 
this as it may, it isa drawback to its use in some per- 
sons’ hands, because it allows of tuberculous animals 
being disposed as healthy, and otherwise misleading the 
public. On this account the test should be under the 
control of responsible persons, otherwise it may prove 
anything buta boon. Nevertheless, conscientiously used, 
it is of the very greatest benefit, since it enables us to 
pick out the diseased from the healthy within 24 hours 
after its application. 

Now what is the use of being able to detect the diseased 
From the healthy? It enables us to know that there is a 
diseased animal in the herd, which may, at any moment, 
be a source of danger to the others—and it must be 
advantageous to the owner of any animal to know 
whether it is healthy or not, particularly if he keeps high 
class stock, since he Sepaeen to a large extent upon the 
export trade for his market, and as this is being seriously 
hampered by the Tuberculin test restrictions, he would 
be wise to take advantage of this knowledge as soon as 
possible and endeavour to free his herds from tuber- 
culosis. Similar reasoning applies to the cow keepers, 
since it will not pay them to keep diseased cows in their 
sheds, particularly when th2ir customers get to know of 
it, for whether or no such animals are dangerous to 
human health, the public will prefer having their milk 
supply from healthy animals. The same pre with 
equal force to our producers and purveyors of beef and 
pork. The consumer has a perfect right to demand a 
good sound article, free from anything that is likely to 
injure him or his family’s health, and must, and pro- 
bably will, be quite prepared to pay a fair price for it. 

Some of you will say, Yes that is all very well, but 
How are we to do it? My answer is, that, we must all 
set to werk and get our herds free from this bacillus. 
Keep the plant out of the soil and let it die a natural 
death as we do with other obnoxious plants. When, 
however, it obtains an entrance into the system (or is 
planted in a suitable soil) it is impossible-—so far as we 
at present know—to eradict it again; in other words 
tuberculosis is incurable. 
Professor Bang, of Copenh 
us that it is possible to bree 
even from such gorge agence and free from tubercle, 
if we will only go to the trouble and expense of doing 
so by carrying out the following rules. 

1. Test all the stock with tuberculin. 

2. Separate the diseased from the healthy. 

3. Disinfect the sheds, allow plenty of sunlight and 
air to enter, and keep them clean. 

4... Keep the diseased strictly by themselves, brand 
them so as to identify them, and never by any chance 
let them come near the healthy, keeping a separate set 
of utensils for their use, and even separate attendants, 
and fatten and sell them off as soon as possible. 

5. Slaughter all those whose udders are affected and 
those that show signs of advanced disease. 

6. Take the calves born of tuberculous cows away 
from their parents as soon as they are born, and rear 
them in healthy places on healthy cow’s milk, or boiled 
tuberculous cows milk. Test the calf as soon as 
possible (say at one or two months old) with tuberculin 
to find out whether it is infected or not. 

7. Be careful not to introduce any fresh diseased 
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animals into the herd, by isolating and testing all newly 
purchased animals. 

8. Retest the herd every year, to be sure the herd 
remains healthy. 

In this way the stock breeder would, at a minimum 
outlay, in a few years obtain a wr herd. 

The dairyman should act on similar lines and if he 
can, he should buy in all animals subject to passing the 
tuberculin test. 

Until the Government will help you, it is policy for 
you to help yourselves by carrying out the above 
suggestions and bearing your own individual losses, or 
what to me appears to be wiser, by forming some 
method of sharing this loss in the shape of Insurance 
amongst yourselves. 

Whether our Government will see fit to schedule this 
disease and compensate for the losses, as I can’t help 
thinking they ought to do, provfded specified conditions 
are faithfully carried out ; and not leave it to local and 
individual enterprise, [ am afraid you will, sooner or 
later, practically be forced to show that you are = 
viding a non-injurious article of food to the public. 
When they become educated to the importance of the 
subject they will undoubtedly bestir themselves to try 
and obtain it, and those owners of stock, for either 
meat or milk, who endeavour to carry out the advice 
just given and meet the public demand will doubtless 
come to the fore. I think I may say without being 
found fault with that the demand will not be out of 

lace in this town, judging from the results of Dr. 

laden’s experiments last year, and subsequent ex- 
perience goes a long way to corroborate the correctness 
oi his results. 

I have previously drawn your attention to the necessity 
of conscientiously and carefully carrying out this test 
if it is to be of any real good to the dairymen, and a 
safeguard to the consumers. If it is not done in this 
spirit, it will be worse than useless, since it will become 
a means of misleading the public. Advertisements will 
be forthcoming stating that large dairies are free from 
tuberculosis and so forth—a result which experience 
leads us to believe is hardly likely to be the case in any 

rt of this country at the present stage of affairs, for as 
t tems before stated 30 per cent. of our whole stock 
is reputed to be tuberculous, and when we take milch 
cows alone, it will, [am afraid, reach a far higher per- 
centage. 

When we look at this disease from the butcher’s point 
of view he is perfectly safe, for he can and is combining 
with others—and it appears to be a very united trade 
—to purchase only guaranteed tuberculosis free animals, 
so that their loss will practically be mi. 

It is not for me to say whether meat inspection is 
needed or not, but if such inspection is required any- 
where it should be in Cambridge, where the prosperity 
of the town largely depends upon its sanitary conditions 
and health preserving surroundings for the young people 
who come here to be educated, and it is the duty of our 
Town Council and the College authorities, to see that 
the food, etc., these students have to consume is free 
from anything that is likely to undermine or injure their 
constitutions and impair their health. It is said the 
flesh of animals is not so important as the milk, be- 
cause the flesh itself is seldom, if ever, tuberculous 
(M’Fadyean) although it is very difficult to extricate all 
the lymphatic glands, which are very commonly diseased. 
Moreover, Dr. Woodhead tells us it is difficult to sterilize 
the centre of evena6lb. joint, because it rarely reaches 
a higher temperature than 110 F. (60°C ), and it should 
reach 176° F. (80° C.) or 198° F. (92°C.) for this purpose, 
and he conclusively proved that tubercfilous flesh was 
decidedly virulent, particularly in the raw state. 

The public must also be prepared to bear its share of 
the burden to eradicate this disease from our heids, for 
it is obviously unfair for the whole of the expense to fall 


on the stockowner (except when he refuses to con- 
form to the condition). In protecting themselves the 
public must not forget to help the breeders and at the 
same time be just to the dairymen and butchers. If the 
public wish—as they undoubtedly will as soon as ever 
they become thoroughly convinced of the correctness of 
the facts of the subject — 

1. That tuberculosis should be scheduled as a con- 
tagious disease of animals. 

2. That all diseases of the cow’s udder shall be notified 
and when found to be tuberculous they shall be 
slaughtered. 

3. That all cases of suspected tuberculosis (wasters or 
piaers) shall be reported and when found to be correct 
they shall be killed. 

4. That all cowsheds, cows, milk, and meat shall be 

subject to veterinary inspection. 
Then they ought to be prepared not only to offer the 
gratuitous testing of the stock, but also to pay some 
compensation for the seizure and slaughter of the 
property of cthers for the public good. This would give 
the breeders, dairymen, and butchers some encourage- 
ment to try and eliminate this disease from their herds, 
and assist them in protecting themselves against the 
disastrous effects of this insidious disease, which we are 
told on good authority claims the lives of 40,000 cattle 
annually. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


BORDER COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


CARLISLE County BENcH v. HEWSON. 


A special meeting of the members of the Border Coun- 
ties Society was held at the Bush Hotel, Carlisle, on 
Wednesday, the 22nd March, to take into consideration 
the advisability of appealing against the conviction of 
Mr. J. W. Hewson, V.S., Carlisle, by the County Bench 
at Carlisle on the previous Saturday for cruelty toa cow 
at Thurstontield. Mr. Garnett, Windermere, presided, 
and there were also present Messrs. H. Thompson, hon. 
sec. and treasurer; Lindsay, Dumfries ; Croudace, 
Haltwhistle ; Hewson, McKie, Robinson, Hurst, Cald- 
well, Brampton; Howe, Keswick ; Pears, Penrith ; J. 
Penrith ; Threlkeld, Kirkoswald ; and Martin, 

ppleby. 

Mr. Hewson stated that the case arose on the 30th of 
December ‘ast. A message was sent to his place 1 
assist a cow calving at Mr. Little’s, of Thurstontield, his 
miles from Carlisle. He was away at the time, and his 
assistant went in his place. The assistant arived be 
tween one and two o'clock a.m. and found the cow ‘ 
ing. She was a little [rish beast with her first or —o 
calf, about which there was some dispute. In . 
opinion it was her first calf. She was calving —s 
four days before her time. She was unprepared, The 
commenced between six and seven the night —_ ht 
water bag made its appearance between seven an sed it 
o'clock. The farmer waited some time and burs The 
He put his hand into the passage and examin It. ad his 
cow stopped paining immediately after he eye - 
hand. He found the two fore feet presented, Ov to 
head. He considered he had better get soit 4, 
help him. He sent for Mr. Graham, a neigh posi 
examined the cow, finding the calf still in the re a 
tion. The two remarked that the calf was deae; i make 
limbs were swollen, and Graham said he 
nothing of it. Mr. Holliday, another nelg 
sent for and examined the cow. He could fin ‘ 
in its abnormal position, but could not move !* 
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senger arrived for him (Mr. Hewson) soon after midnight. 
In his absence his assistant went, but could not get the 
calf away, when he told Mr. Little the cow would 
likely have to be destroyed. Another messenger was 
sent in for himself, and he then went out, getting there 
about six o’clock in the morning. He put the cow in 
position to calve her, examined her properly, and came 
to the conclusion that there was no way of getting the 
calf away. His reasons were first of all the unprepared- 
ness of the cow. She had little or no passage, which 
was occupied by the two fore limbs, which were swollen. 
When he handled them the claws came off the feet, the 
hair came off the limbs, all the natural fluids had escaped, 
and the passage was left unnaturally dry. There was so 
little room that he could not get the instruments in, and 
to use them with so little advantage or to pull the calf 
away by any means was simply to kill the cow by inches. 
After due consideration he told Mr. Little he had best 
have the cow destroyed. Mr. Little was much aston- 
ished. The cow appeared as fresh as she was before 
starting to calve. She several times picked up hay to 
eat. He told Mr. Little he could take his advice as a 
practical man, and there was no possibility of getting the 
calf away. He proceeded to wash himself and get his 
horse, which was at a neighbouring stable. About 10or 
15 minutes afterwards he found that the cow was in the 
— walking about. The farmer told him she was 
oose, the door had been open, and she walked out. Mr. 
Little told him he did not know what to do with the 
cow, he thought he would let her die. He told Mr. 
Little it was a shameful thing if he did so, it was his 
duty to have her destroyed. It would be the greatest 
cruelty to let her linger on for days and die in acute 
agony. He said “you have aslaughterhouse in the village 
about 150 yards away, get her i. at once and have 
her destroyed.” Mr. Little agreed to this, and suggested 
that he should go and see Mr. Stordy, the owner of the 
slaughterhouse, who kept a pack of hounds. Mr. Little 
walked along the road with him as far as Mr. Stordy’s 
place. He heard nothing more about the case until 
about three weeks or a month afterwards. In passing 
through Thurstonfield some one asked him what was to 
do about the cow he attended at Little’s? The police 
had been there making inquiries. He was told the man 
who shot the cow had not destroyed her properly, and 
thaps that was the reason. He was told the cow had 
een taken to the slaughterhouse and shot, and some 
little time afterwards it was found that the cow was not 
= dead, and she was shot over again. He said he 
id not see any cruelty in that, it was an accident. He 
Was stopped frequently in his journeys in that district 
and inquiries made. Eventually Superintendent 
‘Graham asked him in the street what he knew about it. 


Where the cow had gone to? He replied “ to the 
slaughterhouse at Stordy’s, for the dogs.” Superinten- 
ent Graham said “Oh no, she went to a_planta- 


tion out of the village.” 
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the distance, and it is 380 yards.” He replied “That is 


‘ase in this manner? They had been asking people all 
over the neighbourhood, and he had been accused of al 
‘orts of things, first of all informing the police as re- 


d | go so far. 


said he was annoyed that they should keep inquiring 
about it. Inspector Kennedy mentioned in Court that 
he (Mr. Hewson) wished the case brought on to finish 
the interfering humbug, and that they should get at him 
and no one else, and he would stand the whacks. This 
he flatly contradicted. All he complained of was that 
Superintendent Graham and his men should persist in 
inquiring through the village, and should come to him 
one day, and to Inspector Kennedy another day, and all 
a considerable time after it happened. He heard nothing 
more about the case till the 7th of March, when he got 
the summons issued by the R.S.P.C.A. He then made 
further inquiries. He questioned Little and his son and 
several people who saw the cow, and they told him that 
Stordy’s man and Mr. Little went for the cow. She was 
lying in the yard, chewing the cud. They touched her 
on the back with the hand. She got up, and they stood 
and talked over her for a minute or two, when she re- 
commenced to chew the cud. They drove her to a plan- 
tation, and half-way Stordy’s man said to Little “ You 
need not go any further ; she’s going all right ; I can 
manage myself ; we have no more turns to make.” Little 
said he did not want to see the cow destroyed ; he would 

go home. Inside the plantation the man had to get in 

front of the cow to shoot her. He went round about, 

and she stood and rubbed her head and neck against a 

tree and the man shot her. He stayed with her ten 

minutes and left her to be dead. Some time after, a 

message came that she was not dead, and one of the 

Stordy’s went and saw after her. Whether he shot her 

again he could not say. Those were all the details he 

could remember. The information of the police and the 

inspector was all got from people who were in the posi- 

tion of defendant or defendant’s witnesses, and all com- 

plained severely of the way in which Messrs. Kennedy ~ 
and Superintendent Graham misunderstood and exag- 
gerated conversations which took place. In no case did 
the superintendent or Kennedy, or Burrows, the police- 
man, take any note of any conversation they had with 
any of the persons interviewed. 

The CHarrMAN: The only point as regards cruelty 
o_o the cow in a fit state to travel three-quarters of 
a mile. 

Mr. Hewson said he never authorised the cow to be 
driven three-quarters of a mile. If he had thought the 
slaughter-house was so far away, he would not have said 
anything at all about driving the cow. He specified the 
distance as about 150 yards, because Little was unde- 
cided what to do, and because the cow was walking about 
of her own free will and making nothing to do. There 
was no internal swelling, nothing more than normal con- 
gestion of the vagina, and she had no difficulty in lying 
down or getting up. He would say it was not cruelty. 
He had no reason to think the cow suffered any extra 

ain. 
, Mr. Tompson : How far was the distance you autho- 
rised her to be driven ? ; 

Mr. Hewson : Two hundred and eighty yards exactly. 
I had it carefully measured yesterday. It is more than 
I expected. That distance was stated to Inspector Ken 
nedy, who said he had measured it as 440 yards in the 
trial. 

Mr. Pears: You would not have allowed her to go so 
far. 
Mr. Hewson : No, I would not have ordered her to 
She went without my orders. The slaughter- 
house had been removed to another place this distnnce 
off. 

Mr. Howe: That is an important point. see . 
The Cuarrman: The chief point, in my opinion, 1s 
that unless there is culpable negligence, no professional 
man can be made to suffer from any advice he may have 


1| given. I have gone through this Royal ee | business 


myself. These are well-known facts, and if brought 


sards the shooting. This he flatly contradicted, and he 


before the Bench they would naver have listened to the 
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case, especially if they had had a clerk who knew any 
ints of the law at all. They could not have made 

r. Hewson responsible for an act he may have advised, 
though in no way responsible for it. It is an important 
case. If we allow these cases to slide over, every one of 
them might be brought in. Inspectors imagined they 
had a perfect right to make veterinary surgeons respon- 
sible for the result of the advice they gave ; whereas in 
law no such thing could stand. Where this had been 
appealed against the conviction had been upset. On that 
point alone there were good grounds why the whole 
veterinary profession should take up Mr. Hewson’s 
case. 

Mr. Hewson said the question of intentional or un- 
intentional cruelty was brought forward at the trial, and 
the solicitor for the prosecution made it plain that a 
person was liable to be convicted whether the cruelty 
was intentional or otherwise. 47” 

Mr. THompson said if there had been a misunder- 
standing he did not see why Mr. Hewson should be sub- 
ject to conviction. He expected the animal was fit 
enough to walk 150 yards, and he (Mr. Hewson) was the 
best judge of its condition. It was a humane act on 
his part to order the slaughter of the cow. If he had 
said “TI will try to take this away,” he could have dis- 
membered and eviscerated the calf, with what pain and 
suffering to the cow, which would perhaps linger a few 
days and die in agony. 

r. Martin: Mr. Hewson did not know how far it 
had to travel ; he did not drive it to the place. He 
offered a professional opinion, it was no benefit to him. 

Mr. THompson: He is the best man to judge. He 
has had any quantity of cases. The great point is, 
we appeal. 

r. Pears: Anyone might be caught in the same 
sort of trap, doing the best we can. If the cow was 
chewing the cud he could not see much cruelty ; and he 
thought she was quite able to walk as far as Mr. 
Hewson expected her to go without cruelty. If the calf 
had been half sticking in the pelvis, if she walked half 
way and broke down, there might be cruelty: but she 
walked quietly to the place. 

Mr. ArMsTRONG : The calf was dead and not presented 
into the pelvis, and it could not be cruelty. 

Mr. Pears: There was no moaning and not much 
trouble. The cow might have lived until the calf had 
rotted away. It might not have killed her at all. 

Mr. Tuompson : I have seen such cases, but it was 
cruel to keep them alive. 

Mr. Hewson said with regard to the labour pains, he 
stated in evidence that unless the bulk of the foetus was 
sc emaeccte in the passage, they did not get the normal 
abour pains. ‘ 

Mr. Pears: That is quite right. 

Mr. Hewson: Mr. Elphick contradicted that, and 
said immediately a cow commenced to pain she would 
pain on incessantly until she killed herself from pure 
exhaustion or got rid of the foetus. 

Mr. Pears: I don’t believe that at all. 

Mr. THoMPsON said it was a well-known fact in difti- 
cult parturition that after a certain period, say when 
the two fore feet came into the pelvic cavity without 
the head, or when the tail only was presented, the uterus 
ceased contracting, there were no pains at all. This was 
well exemplified in the bitch. 

The CHAIRMAN maintained that she suffered no 
greater pain walking 200 or 300 yards or any distance, 
than she suffered when standing. A cow walking about - 
did not pain sv often as when standing still, and from 
accounts the labour pains had left this animal. 

Mr. Hewson : That is a vital question. % 

Mr Tuompson : I explained that to the Court, that 


there was less pain by walking nicely on the road than 
standing. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG said there was not the slightest doubt | 


that Mr. Hewson had been subjected to malicious and 
unprofessional prosecution. He proposed that the Society 
assist him and back him up in an appeal against the 
decision given against him. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. Martin: I second that. 

The CHAIRMAN said it was scandalous that members 
of the profession should be continually summoned for 
cases of cruelty, merely for exercising their professional 
opinions. - 

Mr. Pears asked what would be the expense of ap- 
pealing ? 

Mr. Hewson said the appeal would come before the 
Quarter Sessions. He ought to have been a member of 
the Mutual Defence Society. But he did not wish to 
rely upon the Border Counties Society in the matter of 
expense. He was going to carry on the appeal. He 
only wished to know the feeling of the Society in the 
matter. He had had a slur cast upon his professional 
character, and he might say his private character too, 
and it would be his utmost endeavour to remove it. 

Mr. RosBinson said Mr. Hewson had a good heart to 
fight against the decision of the magistrates. But the 
way he had been treated was unjust. In the first place 
he was misinformed as to the distance the cow had to: 
go. He was not the cause of the cow having to go the 
extra distance. They would one and all stick to him in 
this matter, and if he appealed he would not only be do- 
ing himself good, but would do the profession good as a 
whole. It was hard to say what this Cruelty Society 
would be getting at next. They would be coming upon 
them for difficult cases of parturition 

Mr. THoMpsoN commented upon the expense of an 
appeal, and the weight of the evidence. The great 
point, however, was—Was there cruelty intended, or 
cruelty done ? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. 

Mr. THompson : They will put it this way—If the cow 
had to be destroyed why not destroy her where she was 
standing ? 

Mr. Hewson: My advice to drive her to the slaughter- 
house was an inducement to the man to have her de- 
stroyed at once. It was also intended to save trouble, 
expense, and risk to the remaining cattle in the shippon. 
He was not surprised to hear that the evidence had been 
sent to Professors Pritchard and McFadyean, but it 
would be the evidence which was heard on Saturday, 
and which was exaggerated and misleading. When it 
. put before them again they would see it in a better 

ight. 
The resolution pledging the Society to support Mr. 
Hewson in his appeal was then agreed to unanimously. 

The following gentlemen wished Mr, H. Thompson, 
Aspatria, to nominate them for the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society : Messrs. R. C. 
Robinson, M.R.C.V.S., Inspector, Carlisie ; Sam. Martin, 
M.R.C.V.S., Appleby ; Jas. Lindsay, M.R.C.V.S., Dum- 
fries ; Jas. Hewson, M.R.C.V.S., Carlisle ; Wm. Mckie, 


-M.R.C.V.S., Carlisle ; J. H. R. Threlkeld, M.R.C.VS. 


Kirkoswald, Jno. Caldwell, M.R.C.V.S., Brampton ; and 
Tom Bolass, M.R.C.V.S., Penrith. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


CRUELTY CASE AT CARLISLE. 


illiam 

At the Courts, Carlisle, on March 18th, Wi 
Little, farmer, Thurstontield, and Joseph W. — 
veterinary surgeon, Carlisle, were charged pooh 
stance of Inspector Kennedy, R.S.P.C.A., wit bye 
a cow to be cruelly ill-treated on Decamber 3 ei 
and William Lockhart, currier, Thurstonfie Bs 
charged with ill-treating the cow on the —~ > A. 

Mr. Errington appeared for the prosecution ; *'™ 
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-charged.—From Mr. Errington’s opening statement it 


evidence as to seeing the cow in the plantation, Police- 


assistant, and 
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Lightfoot defended all the accused, who were jointly 


appeared that on the date named the defendant Little 
had a cow which commenced to calve abcut 6 p.m. 
Difficulty was experienced, and Mr. Hewson was sent 
for. Mr. Hewson sent his assistant, and the animal was 
attended all night. Next morning Mr. Hewson was 
sent for, and found on arrival that it was a hopeless case. 
Mr. Hewson recommended that the animal be at once 
slaughtered, but instead of this being done on the spot 
Little and Hewson caused the cow to be driven a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile into a plantation, 
where it was shot. 

John Harrison, farmer, Thurstonfield, haviag given 


constable Burrow was called and having stated that he 
held out no promise or threat to the defendant Little 
when he saw him, went on to relate that Little had told 
him what occurred in relation to the cow, the sending 
for the veterinary surgeon, the arrival of Mr. Hewson’s 
i the subsequent arrival of Mr. Hewson, 
Little said that when Mr. Hewson arrived the latter said 
he could do nothing for the cow, that they should get 
her away as soon as they could, and that the longer they 
~~ her the more difficult it would be to get her away. 

itness next saw the defendant Lockhart, who told 
him he drove the cow along the road and shot her, add- 
ing that she went slowly and required a “touch up” 
occasionally. —Cross-examined : He made no note of the 
conversation at the time, but he reported on the occur- 
rence in the usual way. 

Superintendent Graham deposed that he saw the 
defendant Hewson on January 18th in reference to this 
case. He met Hewson at 6 p.m. in Mary Street and 
asked him if he remembered attending Mr. Little’s cow 
at Thurstonfield. Hewson replied, “I remember the 
case quite well.” Witness then asked if he considered 
the cow was fit to go along the road under the circum- 
stances. Mr. Hewson replied that the cow was fit to be 
moved and was moved under his directions. He knew 
the place she was going to.—Cross-examined by Mr. 
Lightfoot : He made no note of the conversation at the 
time, but a few minutes afterwards, when he got to his 
office, he did so. He told Hewson the cow was taken to 
the Woods, because he knew the carcase was intended 
for dogs’ food. The dogs were kept in the village. 
He did not suggest to Mr. Hewson that he had been 
to blame, but he considered he had been a party to the 

ence, 

Inspector Kennedy deposed that on January 25th he 
saw the defendant Little, in company with Police con- 
stable Burrow, with reference to the cow. Little said 
that Hewson told him he was to “ get the cow away as 
ong as she could go.” With a slight touch the cow got 
on her feet and seemed quite lively. Witness asked him 

Ow it was he did not have the cow destroyed on the 
Premises, whereupon Little replied, “To save trouble 
sud expense of carting the carcase up to the plantation 

or the dogs. Mr. Hewson directed me to drive her 
there, and you had better call and see Mr. Hewson.” 
same night witness saw Mr. Hewson near his surgery. 


three-quarters of a mile, and it was his opinion that it 
was cruelty that she was driven that distance. 

Mr. F. Brown and Mr. Tennant, M.R.C.V.S., New- 
castle, gave evidence similar to Mr. Elphick’s, agreeing 
with him that a cow in labour was unfit to travel.—This 
closed the case for the prosecution. 

For the defence Mr. Lightfoot (having been informed 
that the charge against Lockhart would be withdrawn) 
said that on behalf of Little he should submit no cruelty 
had been committed at all. The argument on behalf of 
Lockhart, by reason of which he, as a servant, had been 
withdrawn from the case, applied equally in Little’s 
case. This cow began to calve prematurely, but Little 
did what could be done by sending off for the veterinary 
surgeon. Little was only a poor man, he had only had 
the cow a week and had bought it for £13. When Mr. 
Hewson arrived on the scene he advised Little that the 
cow was doomed. Little acted on the instructions of his 
veterinary surgeon in regard to what he did, and it 
would be a shame to say that he should pay the penalty 
for following that advice. If there was any blame in 
the matter let it be put on Mr. Hewson, but on his 
behalf it was his duty to take the point that it had not 
been shown that Mr. Hewson caused the animal to be 
illtreated. At the most, all that could be said was that 
Mr. Hewson had been careless. Finally, he submitted 
as a point of law that Mr. Hewson did not “cause” the 
cow to be ill-treated. 

Mr. Errington, replying on the point of \law, quoted 
the case of “ Bennford v. Tims,” in which a veterinary 
surgeon was charged as aiding and abetting the principal 
(who was not charged with the offence), to show that it 
rested with the Justices to decide whether under the cir- 
cumstances and on the facts Mr. Hewson was liable. 
Under the decision in “ Duncan v. Pope” this year, it 
was not necessary to consider the intention to commit 
cruelty ; all they had to find was whether cruelty had 
been committed. 

The point of law having been overruled, defendant 
Hewson was called, and deposed that he saw the cow at 
six o’clock on the morning of December 30th. Having 
examined the animal, he told Little he had better have 
the cow destroyed at once. The cow was not weak at 
all, but it was in consequence of the condition of the 
calf, with an abnormal presentation, that he advised the 
slaughter of the cow. He had considerable difficulty in 
making Little realise that the cow must be slaughtered. 
Shortly after that the cow walked out of the byre itself. 
Some time later he found out to his surprise that the cow 
had been slaughtered in the wood, which was three 
times as far away as he had thought. The calf had been 
dead overa day, but the cow might have lived two or 
three days.—Cross-examined by Mr. Errington: If the 
cow was unfit to travel to the plantation, she was also 
unfit to travel to the place where he thought she was 
going. Heascertained that various people had attempted 
to deal with the cow before he arrived on the scene. 
The calf had been dead two days in his opinion, or per- 
haps 24 days. He would not say 2} days. (Laughter.) 
There was nothing abnormal about the condition of the 

cow, but she was bound to die. He denied using the 


ewson said, “ Yes, I know all about it. Whatever was 
one was done by my orders. If anything was wrong I 
4m responsible. mind Little or Lockhart. Tackle 
me and I'll stand the whacks.— Cross-examined by Mr. 
“pihtfoot, Inspector Kennedy said he could give no idea | 
del y Mr. Hewson advised that the cow should be. 
; ughtered. If the cow had been slaughtered on the 
a It would have been saved much pain. His opinion 

4s that the moment the cow had begun to calve it was 


Unfit to travel. 
that f George ay M.R.C.V.S., Newcastle, stated 
“at having heard the evidence given in this case he con- 


€ COW was not in a fit condition to be driven 


language Inspector Kennedy had attributed to him. He 
never said he would “stand the whacks.” 

Mr. Hurst, M.R.C.V.S., assistant to the defendant 
Hewson, stated that at 3 o’clock in the morning he told 
the defendant Little that the cow would have to be 
slaughtered. Mr. Hewson arrived about 6 o’clock. The 
cow was not in a weak condition. ie. 

Cross-examined : He had been practising in Manches- 
ter, Cambridge, Exeter, and Somersetshire, and it was 
the first time he had met such a case as this. He tried 
his best for two hours to deal with the case. Before he 
got there, from eight o’clock the previous evening, several 
people had been trying to deal with the matter, but the 
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cow was not weak or distressed. He did not take her 
temperature, nor did he use chloroform. ib 

Edward Graham, Thurstonfield, a neighbour of the 
defendant Little, who attempted first to attend to the 
cow, stated that he sent for Mr. Holliday, Kirkbaumpton. 
After Mr. Holliday had seen the cow it was agreed to send 
for a veterinary. 

Jonathan Holliday,Kirkbampton, gave similar evidence. 

Mr. Henry Thompson, FROVS, Aspatria, stated 
that he had had a good many such cases as this to deal 
with. From what he had heard he should have con- 
sidered it was the most humane thing to slaughter the 
cow at once. It was a common thing to drive a cow a 
mile from the pasture to the byre to be calved. ~ 

Mr. Croudace, V.S., Haltwhistle, and Mr. John Arm- 
strong, V.S., Penrith, were also called for the defence. 
The latter described Mr. Hewson’s advice as the most 
humane thing that could have been, done, and declared 
that the cow suffered no pain whe being driven along 
the road. 

In reply to Mr. Butler, the defendant Hewson said 
there would be a period during which all pain would 
cease in a cow similarly situated to the one mentioned 
in the charge ; but this statement was directly contra- 
dicted by Mr. Elphick. 

The magistrates then retired, and on returning into 
Court at twenty minutes to seven, after about a quarter 
of an hour’s absence, Mr. Horrock’s said the evidence 
had been extremely interesting and a little conflieting, 
but the conclusion at which the magistrates had heen 
obliged to arrive was that the two defendants Hewson 
and Little were both guilty of the charge made against 
them. There could be no doubt that this animal was 
in such a condition that it was necessary to destroy it, 
and that being the case it ought to have been destroyed 
with as little suffering to the animal as possible. It 
should have been slaughtered as near the place where 
it was found in the byre as convenient, not driven a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile to a place where, he 
supposed, it was more convenient that the body should 
be placed. Under these circumstances the Bench felt 
bound to convict, but they had taken the most favour- 
able view of it that they could. The full penalty was 
£5, but the defendant Hewson would be fined £2 10s. 
and costs, while the defendant Little, for whom the 
Bench were more or less sorry, would be fined 10s, and 
costs.—The costs amounted to £10 15s. The hearing of 
the case occupied nearly seven hours, during the whole 
of which time the Court had been crowded. 

The Carlisle Journal 


Sad Death of a V.S. 


An inquiry was held at Plumstead, on April 5th, into 
the deaths of Henry and Ellen Tozer, husband and wife, 
who were found dead in their bedroom, at High-street, 
Plumstead, on Tuesday morning last. Charles 
Watkins, electrician, Albion-road, St. John’s, brother to 
Mrs. Tozer, said Tozer was a veterinary surgeon. His 
age was 57 and his wife’s age 59. He saw them last on 
Saturday, when his brother-in-law was ill in bed, but 
refused to have medical aid, being in the habit of pre- 
scribing for himself. His sister, who had recently 
undergone an operation, was low-spirited and weak. 
Dr. John Smith said he had occasionally attended Mrs. 
Tozer, who suffered from cancer, but did not keep her 
bed. He was called on Sunday and found her very ll. 
Mr. Tozer also appeared to be very ill with cold and 
influenza. Witness was sent for on Tuesday morning 
and found them dead. He had since made a post-mortem 
examination and found no marks of violence on either 

y. Mr. Tozer’s death was the result of Gisease of 
the brain and lungs. In the case of Mrs. Tozer the 
face was livid, due to cancer, and she succumbed to 
general debility. Witness made a very careful examina- 


tion with a view of detecting poison ; but found no 
trace of anything of the kind. The jury came to the 
conclusion that, though the case appeared to be a 
singular and mysterious one, there was no doubt the 
deaths resulted from natural causes, and they gave a 
verdict in accordance with the medical evidence.—7%imes. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


From The London Gazette : 
Wark Orrice, Patt MALL, April 4. 
Dorset (Queen’s Own) Yeomanry Cavalry :—Vet.- 
Lieut. O. G. Barrow resigns his commission. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


- RABIES IN WILD ANIMALS. 
ir 


In a recent number of Zhe Record I noticed a letter 
asking if wild animals were subject to rabies. We all 
know, of course, that wolves are, and that they very 
commonly when attacking men inflict severe wounds on 
the face. In India jackals are, unfortunately, frequently 
affected by this dreadful disease. I have on _ several 
occasions come across such cases, and invariably found 
them alone. I do not believe that they themselves seek 
solitude, but other jackals avoid them by instinct, and I 
feel sure they rarely, if ever, get a chance of biting one 
of their own kind. They contract the disease from dogs. 
The village dogs are as much scavengers as the jackals, 
and meet them nightly over the carcases of dead cattle 
and other offal to be met with round every Indian hamlet, 
and it is on such occasions that jackals get bitten by dogs 
in the earlier stage of the disease. ' 

Asis well-known, on certain occasions tigers are accom- 

nied by a jackal, called by natives the Kola Chalu or 
em Such animals have a peculiar call, quite 
different to the usual growl, and this call is also given by 
ordinary jackals as I can testify by actual observation, 
when frightened by any large animal, when enraged, 
when attacking dogs in defence of their young, and last, 
though not least, when rabid. This last fact is well 
worth knowing, but I have never found it in any book, 
nor have I met any sportsman in India who has 

I may add that though a jackal in health is a most 
timid creature when rabid he is quite fearless and attacks 
men and animals on sight.—Yours truly, __ 

G. J. R. Rayment, Vet.-Lieat.-Col. 

Woolwich, April 4th. 


MEAT INSPECTORS. 
Sir, 


In nine cases out of ten the advertisements for Meat 
Inspectors state that the successful candidate must 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of his office. 
Large towns and cities alone can afford to. Pye 
veterinary surgeon a salary to make it worth arly “ 
to abjure his alma mater, recant his scientific faith, an 
say good-bye to his profession, even if he (the vane poe 
surgeon) looks * the position in a mercenary and ¢ 
ercial spirit only. 

Gibeon ~ what salaries the heterogenous 
assortment of individuals acting as meat inspector® &™ 
I am afraid if their salaries were disclosed, even veter 


] 
ary surgeons might be able to find om | —, 


‘consolation.— Yours sincerely, 


:—Capt. 
omMUNICATIONS, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED 
M. H Hayes, Lt.-Col. Ruyment, Messrs. Arthur New, 
A. T. Hutton, G. Mayall, F. Hobday. é; 
Injurious Insects, by Eleanor A. Ormerod ; 
Dental Journal. 
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